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JUNIOR COLLEGE MOVE- 
MENT* 


{TIONAL movements, like other so- 
vements, come and go, some leaving 
anent impress upon our educational 
thers affecting and modifying edu- 
practice slightly, but definitely, 

\| others prove to have little if any 
ent worth. No one who lives dur- 
period of the formulation and the 
tion of a new departure in education 
ossibly be a good judge as to its sig- 
ince or the permanent effect it may 
on educational practice. It would be 
foolish, therefore, for any critic of the 
led junior college movement, whether 
unfavorable, to be dogmatic 
As with 
the 
or college movement should be given 


pie or 
neerning its future possibilities. 
suggested policy in education 
opportunity to demonstrate its contribu- 
if any, to American educational the- 


ind practice and that contribution, 


vhether large or small, should then be in- 


rporated as an integral part of our edu- 
tional system. 
[ am confident that the junior college 
vement has reached that stage in its de- 
opment where it may properly be desig- 
as a forward movement in education. 
are all quite aware, I am sure, that 
number of junior colleges has grown 
nsiderably in recent years; that for six 
rs there has been a thriving organization 
the 
or Colleges; that numerous articles, 


wn as American Association of 
etins and at least one comprehensive 
have been written on the junior col- 
ge movement; and, finally, that, in sev- 


ldress before the Harvard Teachers’ Asso 


March 20, 1926. 


SATURDAY, May 15, 1926 


Number 594 


eral states, including Massachusetts, the es 
tablishment of a state-wide system of junior 
colleges, following substantially the present 
California plan, has been seriously pro- 
posed and discussed. 

Inasmuch as there are junior colleges 
both privately and publicly supported and 
there is of single 


controlled course no 


reason for their rapid growth. In the ease 
of the privately controlled junior colleges 
the reason is partly negative. I refer to 
the fact that in recent vears the standard 
izing movement, particularly in the regions 
covered by the North Central Association 
and the Southern Association, has forced a 
number of small and weak colleges to ad- 
just themselves to a restricted program of 
work which can secure the recognition of 
the various accrediting agencies, including 
the regional associations, the state depart- 
ments of education, the state universities, 
the state associations of colleges and the re- 
ligious denominations under whose aus- 
pices many of these institutions are con- 
ducted. The influence which these aceredit- 


ing agencies now exert is becoming so 
strong that few colleges dare to attempt a 
program of work which can not gain recog- 
nition from one or more of these accredit- 
ing agencies. 

the other hand, 
strong private secondary schools, as, 


Dana 


In some instances, on 
for 
example, Bradford Academy and 
Hall here in Massachusetts, have added two 
years of work to the regular secondary 
school. I know of several other instances 
where similar steps are being contemplated 

So far as the publie junior colleges are 
coneerned I should say that the dominating 
motive has been to provide two years of eol- 
lege education at small expense and within 


the same easy reach of students as the pub- 
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rapila crowth of 


our urban centers and of the proportion of 


ing people who attend colleges and 
universities it is not surprising that there 
should be a demand for additional eduea- 
tional facilities of this character, even In 
those cities which possess old and well- 
established privately controlled colleges 
and universities. 

It seems clear, however, that neither in 
the case of the private junior colleges nor 
in the case of the public junior colleges do 
these reasons sufficiently account for the 
rapid growth in the number and enrolment 
of the junior colleges. A movement which 
has gained such proportions and such wide- 
spread recognition must have something 
more than expediency as a basis, at least 
if it is to exert a permanent influence on 
secondary and higher education. 

There is no time for a full discussion, 
but it is well known among educators that 
what we know as elementary education and 
higher education in this country were 
founded substantially at the same time and 
that the secondary schools came later. 
Under these circumstances it was perfectly 
natural that the elementary schools should 
extend their curricula upward and the col- 
leges downward to bridge the gap between 
them. Consequently, when the secondary 
schools were organized they found it ex- 
pedient to confine themselves to a restricted 
program of education from which they 
have only recently begun to emancipate 
themselves. In other words, in their efforts 
to find their proper place in the sun, they 
have been elbowing the elementary schools 
on the one hand, represented by the Junior 
high school movement, and the colleges on 
the other, represented by the junior college 
movement. Between these two movements, 
which represent, respectively, the begin- 
nings and the completion of secondary 
education, it seems to me we may some- 


time witness a marked reorganization of 


our educational system which 
posed of a shorter elementa) 
SIX or seven years, a_ longé 


secondary education, perhaps 

and a shortened period of colle 
to be linked up more closely 
graduate school especially the 

master’s degree. 

Added impetus to this genera 
has been given in recent years by th: 
of the professional schools of med 
law to require at least two vears ar 
dental schools to require at least 
of preprofessional education in 
and sciences before students may 
mitted to these schools. Such a} 
clear recognition of the essential 
the general preprofessional preparat 
high school and junior college gra 
a result of these requirements thousar 
young men and young women ente: 
arts colleges to-day with no intent 
remaining longer than the one, tw 
vears necessary to fulfil the preprofes 
requirements. A clear recognition 
essential unity of high school work ; 
first two years of college under th: 
administration would therefore see: 
a logieal step to take. 

Let me say parenthetically that | 
expect the strength of this movement 
such that this generation may n 
witness either the elimination or t 
organization of the present well-estal 
colleges. They have too strong a | 
the affections of great groups of in 
citizens for us to expect so radical a cl 
Besides, in education, as in any socia 
ment, it is highly desirable that 
should be variety of effort. 

What I do mean to say is that, w 
exception of the close relations existi! 
tween the private secondary schools a! 
endowed colleges of liberal arts, the 
which now exists between the s 
education begun in our high schools 


+4 nt 
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nd the completion of this see- 
tion in the first two vears ot 

» other, is becoming more and 
rable I see no logical Way or 
t of solving this divorcee be- 
two parts of the field of 
ation, except to make some 

for them to oceupy the same 
le, therefore, our present il- 
ngement for the support and 
of secondary and college 

may in numerous instances con- 
finitely to thrive, it appears to 
he general tendency will be to 
ind maintain junior colleges in 
n with the public high schools. 


nion should go a long way toward 


ting the gap between what we now 


as secondary education, on the 
and higher education on the 
| at the same time it will provide 
facilities in higher education 
ind conveniently for which the 
to be clamoring. 
had only the first two years of 
r-vear college curriculum to con- 
the field of junior college educa- 
uld feel as if the case for the 
llege movement was not nearly so 
May I venture the assertion, how- 
when the field of junior college 
n gets fully identified and organ- 


the regular first two years of the 


rts college work will be only one 


erhaps frequently a small part of 


r college program. In order to 


tand fully what I have in mind it is 


to recall the rather frantic though 
unsuccessful efforts which have 
in the last fifteen or twenty 
introduce vocational education 
high schools. In general I be- 
u will agree with me that the 
has been discouragingly slow, 
t seems to me, because many if not 


ys and girls of high school age do 


not begin to think voeationally until about 


the time they graduate from high school 
For this reason we find that a high pro 
portion of the high school students now 
enroll, and will probably continue to en 
roll, in the general rather than the voca 
tional courses of study. 

As soon as these boys and girls have 
graduated from high schoool what is the 
situation? Very few of them are pre 
pared for any definite vocation. In gen 
eral they have before them a large number 
of doors leading into college and univer 
sity courses of study, such as liberal arts, 
engineering, agriculture, commerce and 
business, medicine, dentistry and law, all 
of which require from four to eight vears 
for completion. In other words, at the 
very time when boys and girls actually 
begin to think about what vocation or pri 
fession they will follow in life, that is, at 
high school graduation or shortly before, 
we offer them numerous opportunities to 
pursue long curricula of four years or 
more in length but relatively only a small 
number of short curricula of one, two and 
three years in length, especially in_ the 
recognized system of higher education 

It is true that there are certain excep 
tions to this general statement as, for 
example, the two-year teacher training 
courses in the normal schools, the three 
year courses in pharmacy and nurse train 
ing, the two-year courses in agriculture in 
the land grant colleges and the one- and 
two-year courses in library training; but 
comparatively speaking these are much 
less numerous and much less important at 
the present time than the longer, better 
organized and recognized curricula. Fur 
thermore, the list must necessarily omit 
the splendid but relatively unknown ser 
vice of the technical institutes and the 


rapidly growing work of private schools, 
including the Y. M. C. A. in short day and 


evening business courses. 
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In this connection it will doubtless be courses comprising the first 
urged that these two-year technical and our present four-year libera] 
business courses of study, on what may there are completion course 
be termed the semi-professional level, have two years which should be 
grown up recently, that as yet their ob- properly organized system 
jectives are not well defined and the leges working in elose coop 
courses not well organized. There is a_ the high schools of our larger and 
substantial amount of truth in this state- states. If we ean work towa; 
ment, but I believe this is all the more jective I believe that we shal! 
reason why we should make an attempt to stantial progress toward uniting 
incorporate work of this grade into the of general secondary education and 
regular system of education rather than same time toward solving th: 
to leave it to the relatively unknown and_ problem of vocational and tech: 
unstandardized efforts of private individ- cation. 
uals some of whom are promoting this I have just mentioned ‘‘a pr 
field of education from the point of view of ganized system of junior colle; 
personal gain. larger and wealthier states. Ex) 

But at any rate we are largely indebted shows clearly that we can not saft 
to these private institutions for discerning junior colleges to spring up and 
the expanding field of semi-professional wherever the inspiration bursts f 
education. Recently, however, a number more than we can safely trust 
of studies have pointed out the importance munities to establish and maintain 
of the field and the necessity for incorpo- ard secondary schools. There 
rating it as a part of the regular and some reasonable check to insure 
recognized system of edueation. I refer facilities and instruction. Mor: 
to the admirable statements of Professor several states, as against the lo 
L. V. Koos, of the University of Minnesota, munities, have accepted the obligat 
Professor R. J. Leonard, of Columbia Uni- providing what we now designate as |! 
versity, and the survey of higher educa- education, and there is also 


tion in Massachusetts three years ago. popular feeling that the states, 


Only yesterday my attention was called are under obligation to make higher 
to a vigorous plea by Mr. Lewis A. Wilson cation equally accessible to the largest } 


+ 


for the establishment of a two-year tech- sible number of people, consistent o 
nical institute in the neighboring state of with reasonable economy and educ 
New York. All these and many more ex- standards. 
amples which might be cited show the in- These several considerations p 
creasing public interest which is being to the conclusion, it seems to me 
taken in education on the semi-professional withstanding the desirability of c 
level. junior colleges as an extensi 

I fear that some one will feel, perhaps secondary school system the) 
rightfully, that I have wandered afield financed largely by the respective 
considerably. If so, I will attempt to which should in turn set up 
execute a hasty return to the subject standards for them to meet. 
under consideration. The simple conclu- Such a state system of Junior 
sion which I wish to draw from this ex- isin effect in California. After long 


fry 


eursion is that along with the two-year and consideration similar plans f 
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m of junior colleges have within 

ree years been recommended by 

mmissions in two other states, 
\Massachusetts and Texas. 

ise here to say to those of you 

n Massachusetts that although 

heen able to follow closely the 

seussion concerning the recom- 

n of the commission 


the governor three years ago, 


survey ap- 
tablishment of a state system of 
eves in this commonwealth, I am 
convineed as ever that the sur- 
recommendation 


ssion made a 


nerits the most serious considera- 
which, if adopted, might easily 
the 


1 educational progress that it has 


s state again to same dis- 


on both in the present and in the 
lusion may I urge upon you one 
nsideration. Much as I see in 
of junior college education, both 
and technical, I am not personally 
nterested in helping to develop it 
in what we should properly call 
education. I am interested there- 
n what I believe would be the whole- 
‘t on higher education of estab- 
inior college education, both gen- 
ind technical, as an integral and 
enized part of our regular educational 
the 
it of junior college work on a sound 


In other words, with estab- 

seems to me that the problem of 
the fit from the unfit and of select- 
se who are capable of advanced and 
onal work from those who should 
the 


fessional level, would largely be 


led into shorter curricula on 


n the junior college division of the 
iry school system. Such a disposi- 


freshman and sophomore work 
nable educational administrators to 
students into the channels of edu- 


best suited to their interests and 


OUD 


instea continuing the 


native ability 


negative process of eliminating students 
from our educational system so character 
istic of collegiate education t day ; and it 


should enable the universities to devote 
their all too meager resources in faculty, 
buildings, endowment and equipment to the 
tremendously important task of advanced, 
graduate and professional education, and 


to research, rather than to the task of 
selecting, eliminating and digesting a great 
mass of students during the first two vears 
of college. In other words, I believe that 
the step which Johns Hopkins University 


is contemplating is in the right direction 


and that many other universities, if only 


trend of their 


that 


the 


would 


they would examine 


student enrolment, find they 
are actually, though perhaps unconsciously, 
drifting toward the same decision 

My friends, may I repeat? I do not be- 
lieve our educational system will ever be 
east into a single mould, either including 
or excluding junior colleges. It will al- 


ways be valuable and serviceable for its 
variations as well as for its uniformity 
What I do believe is that the junior college 
movement has sufficient inherent educa- 
tional and practical value in it to warrant 
serious trial and cordial promotion. Its 
over-zealous friends have doubtless claimed 
too much for it. Such educational pioneers 
always do. The trial of time and construc- 
tive criticism alone can determine the per- 
manent effect of the junior college move- 
ment on the American educational system. 
GeEoRGE F.. Zook 
PRESIDENT OF THE MUNICIPAI 


UNIVERSITY OF AKRON, OHIO 





THE VALUE OF AN EXPERI- 
MENTAL SCHOOL’ 


Ir is hard to begin talking about the 
value of an experimental school without 


1 An address before the Harvard Teachers’ Asso 


ciation on March 20, 1926. 





HOH 


definition hi an ex- 


ought to 


an effort at 


school , (one 


perimental 


be able to say, but some very earnest 


have 
that | 
a definition I 


and extended efforts on my part 


availed for me Each time 


tried to 


not 


have work out 


have found myself merely generalizing on 


features of the Lincoln School with 


those 


which I am most familiar and assuming 


that these personal experiences are funda- 
mental principles. I fear, therefore, that I 
can not give you any large portion of the 


truth 


about the 
mental school. What I say will have to be 
about the Lineoln School alone and in the 


ultimate genus experi- 


way of telling you what it is like, what it 
I think it has to offer to 


education 


is doing and what 


those engaged in outside its 
walls. 

The the 
fall of 1917, occupying temporary quarters 


first 


Lineoln School began work in 


downtown and enrolling during the 


school year 116 pupils in grades one to 
nine. It moved several years later to a 
beautiful building, designed and 
built 
within a 
Columbia. Its 


480 in grades 


SIX-STOry 
its special purposes and located 
College, 


year is 


for 
blocks ot Teachers 
this 


twelve, 


few 
enrolment 
one to about 


equally divided between boys and girls 
and between the elementary grades and the 
high school. The money for the building, 
equipment and yearly operation has been 
given by the General Edueation Board, ex- 
relatively small income from 


cept for a 


tuition. The finanees are managed through 
the office of the treasurer of Teachers Col- 
lege, and the 


fessional super ision of that college. 


school itself is under the pro- 
The school is organized on the 6—3—3 plan 
with one principal in charge of the ele- 
mentary grades and one in charge of both 
high 


Most of the work of the elementary school 


junior and senior school divisions. 
is conducted on the first three floors of the 
building and that of the high schools on the 


upper three floors. 
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Over the entire organizati 
Otis W. Caldwe!] 
held this position from the first 


director, Dr. 


than any one else, has been res; 
defining the objects of the insti! 
in its deve lopm« 
ists to-day very much as an expr 


for guiding it 


his views about education and « 
experimentation. I am not r 
details, of course, but to policic : 
general procedure. 

There are at present sixty-si 
the staff 
eight men and thirty-nine wom 


listed as members of 


are classified as follows: two adn 

eleven elementary grade teachers 
high school teachers, thirteen t 
special subjects in both element 
high schools, eleven investigators 
and associates in research, two 

chologists, two librarians, one sec} 
one school lunch-room manager 
special assistants, club leaders 

time members with special 
The 


members has little significance 


division into researeh and 


members often teach, and teach 
ally doing research. 

Just what the necessary qualifi 
for admission to this staff I ean 
and the other members of the 
failed to help me out. 
there, it 


som¢ 


would seem, because 


done something conspicuously 


where, others because tl! 

they may do something conspicu 
at Lineoln, still others because t 
to do particular things that s 


1 
re 


doing, and many because t 


t 


teachers and can be trusted 
school going in spite of experimé 
any rate they are, happily, not 
They subscril 


to no common educational cret 


homogeneous crowd. 


and have hitched their wagons 


compelling star. Some are ent 


others are skepties. Some li 
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ers investigate children; still oth- 
In the 
educational 


when they can. 
ndetermination ot 
is probably well for children to 
all and take their treatments. 

with all their individual dif- 
e members of the staff are highly 
pur- 


them 


to this much of a common 


nely, to find out something about 
that will be sound and usable. 
integrated group in this essen- 


pils the 


od many sections of the city and 


4 


in Lineoln School come 


nearer suburban towns. They are 
hat selected body, though a good 
ire is exercised to maintain certain 

intelligence and social and oceu- 
background. In 
id to be set upon the number of 


particular, a 


from the families of college teach- 
The 
hood is full of these, and they all 
their 


other people. 


professional 


education for children as 
The average of the in- 
‘e quotients of the School 
s above that of the typical publie 
the the 


igh these children pretty largely 


s possible. 


Lineoln 


but is much same. 


range 


‘om homes of edueation and can not 


inted dull, yet they are not geniuses, 
Nor are 


presentatives of great wealth, espe- 


and then some one reports. 


e college teachers’ sons and daugh- 
some very wealthy 
half the 
reduced 


e children of 
re enrolled, but at least 
need and are granted 
ool is very well satisfied with its 


While the 


boys and girls through all the 


tional character. asso- 
the elementary and secondary 
s no new thing in parts of the coun- 


s somewhat of a departure in the 


| suits the experimental character of 


The school year is thirty-six weeks 
daily hours from nine t 
twenty for all except the first two grades 
In the high school the day is divided into 
seven periods of fifty minutes each, one of 
which is for lunch. Up through the junior 
there 


periods, but the work in many classes in 


high sehool are no special study 


cludes the preparation of lessons within the 
Classes range in size from twenty 
and the 


period. 
to thirty in both the elementary 
high schools. 

The usual academic studies, in name at 
least, appear on the high 
the 
Spanish and German 


school programs, 

French, 
all 
German is taught 


regularly in the sixth grade and at 


with exception of Latin. 


are offered in 
grades above the sixth. 
present 
French is being tried there also. Coordi 
nated or newly synthesized subject matter 
in mathematics, social studies and science 
distinguishes the curriculum of the junior 


high school. These are so-called general 


courses. The courses in the senior high 
school have not as yet departed far enough 
from the traditional to seriously endanger 
pupils’ chances of passing the college en- 


In 


school an activities curriculum is 


trance examinations the elementary 
growing 
up, each year becoming more defined, more 
comprehensive and more sequential. There 
the 

t 


printed course of study, no hard and fast 


is, however, throughout school no 


specifications for the work of year or mon 
or day, no final and unalterable order of 
In 


necessary, 


so far as such things ever he 


events. 


come in so far will the institu 


tion cease to be experime ntal 
Such is the school in outline. And now 


What stirring 


its econ activities 


what is it all for? deas give 
to 4 


and line 


force 
And what are those activities? First, as to 
the driving ideas: The temptation is strong 
to picture the school for the moment as a 
and 


highly conscious instrument of mind 


purpose rushing forward under the 
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some great challenging philosophy of life 
to save the world trom an impending edu- 
cational doom This, or else a highly con- 
centrated shaft of light penetrating the 
fogs of false psychology and _ ineffective 
practice that smother the hopes and powers 
of our youth in schools to-day. But all 
this would be mere rhetoric and pretty well 
muddled at that. The Lincoln School is 
neither the fulfillment nor the fulfiller of 
any one doctrine, theory or method of edu- 
eation. Like many other schools, but with 
greater facilities than most, it is trying 
only to discover and insure for children 
those experiences which will most definitely 
make them fit to live in a modern world and 
able and eager to make a modern world 
more fit to live in. 

As a chief means to this end, the school 
has from the start emphasized the remaking 
of the curriculum. The work has gone on 
in many ways, at many levels and is now 
at many stages. It is interesting to note 
that two apparently contrasting points of 
view have directed much of it. Many mem- 
bers of the staff have been studying the 
curriculum problem from the point of view 
of society—its present nature and its needs. 
Many others have been attacking it from 
the point of view of the child—his nature 
and his needs. In the end, each of these 
points of view should eomprehend the 
other, and will in the Lincoln School, where 
abundant opportunity is offered for their 
association. It is pretty hard in the midst 
of practical everyday experience, as inter- 
preted here by independent and critical 
minds, to persistently maintain that one 
sees in children mysterious somethings not 
the results of social forces acting on them, 
or that one sees in society anything more 
than an organization for the happiness and 
welfare of individuals. One _ gradually 
grows wary of teachers who know children 
but not society, and of teachers who know 
society but not children. And yet people 
must take sides—if only on the ground of 


relative emphasis—and, accordi: 
temperaments, experiences, fields 
or fancied interests, do that whi 
them most good. 

And so at the Lineoln Sch 
one set otf people who try, tor ex 
get partial clues for biology cow 
the references in daily newspape 
determine the relative importance 
graphie location facts from refer 
articles in magazines, critical jour 
eurrent books, plus many such crit 
are furnished by statistics of trad 
population, resources and financi 
actions; or to find out from analysis 
writings of frontier thinkers thé 
dicament of this befuddled world 
matters, principles, concepts, genera! 
tions, terms and habits of thought t! 
dren should master now if they ar 
anything about it later. 

On the other hand, there may b 
at the Lineoln School teachers w! 
curriculum study by starting childre: 
fascinating, richly promising activitir 
for example, the making of play \ 
out of packing boxes, the construct 
boats and bridges, the building and « 
ping of a Chinese house, the making 
use of hand looms, the modelling ot 
eval castles, the assembling of block 
maps of Manhattan Island, the ear 
raising of white rats, canaries 
alligators, the managing of school 
the production of newspapers, mag 
and plays, the making of drums, marin 
reed flutes, tubaphones and primitiv: 
ing fiddles; and the composing of mus 
go with them. 

Here curriculum study, when 
children are at work, consists in W 
them, noting and recording quest! 
fects, enthusiasms, personal revelati 
crease in knowledge, adventures in ©! 


ness, use of and advances in the mors 
ditional arts and skills of the schoo! 
and, finally, in rendering judgment 
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rk-unit as a desirable part of a 
irriculum. 


the greater part of this kind of 


is been carried on in the elementary 
interesting and significant re- 

m much the of thing 
een secured in high-school English. 


very 
same sort 
e activity set in motion has been the 
tf verse, story and essay for per- 


ro 


expression, the pleasure of classmates 


publication in the pupils’ maga- 
The curriculum material derived or 
red in this way properly includes, 
the readings and diseussions of 
dern literary forms that proved so 
but 


includes the resulting product 


illy motivating; much more 
n this instance particularly fine, and 
ng of the powers of artistically cre 


ith 


ng with such typical illustrations of 


rN 


a 


many 


ind 


senting a mixture of the two. 


nds of eurriculum research at Lin- 


others might be cited, some 


the first head, some under the sec- 
at another, 


Thus, 


some, one stage or 


e those studies in which children do 


rectly or initially figure, may be listed 


( 


eS 


‘es in history and science 
with national committees 


mnaires sent out for news of present 
sequences ; 
in mathe- 


science and history; collecting 


raphies and reading lists; searching 
vising, or creating freshly the actual 


ils of instruction in every subject, 


‘ganizing the same; in short, all at- 
ts to get information about objectives, 


nt trends, current opinion, sources of 


rial and relative importances, and all 
pts to put materials together before 


trial with the pupils. A very im- 


ve number of these kinds of studies 


} 
} 


een made in the last eight or nine 


i 
and the schedule for the future is 


led. 


her examples of curriculum research in 


+ 


he reactions of the children are of 


6H09 
first importance center in the conduct and 
direction of field trips and the production 
of creative works in fine and industrial 
arts. 

The two points of view converge many 
times in almost all curriculum research. It 
has to be admitted sooner or 
eurriculum which a pupil can not or will 
not accept is no good, and a pupil activity 
which society can not or will not aee pt is 
no good. In a school where the teacher who 


initiates a pupil activity can not get away 


from its social results and where a re 
searcher who finds and organizes materials 
ean not ignore their effect upon pupils, a 
great deal of light is cast upon the whole 
business of successful curriculum making 
Both the pupil and society get consideration 
before the case is closed. 

The household arts department in trying 
to solve the problem of how to minimize in- 
terest in technical processes and increase 
appreciation of the principles of good home- 
making gets its objective from an observed 
social need, but its clues as to materials are 
being furnished by the girls themselves 
The desire of the physical training depart- 
ment to promote individual sport interests 
takes its rise from perceiving the need 
these among grown people, but the curricu- 
lum it is making will be drawn very largely 
from observation of what pupils do under 
various experimental conditions. Likewise 
the curriculum designed to interest and de 
velop pupils in diversified practical skills 
will, in the case of the industrial arts de- 
partment, grow out of a fusion of social con 
cern and observed pupil activ ity . Thus, too, 
several years spent in objectively testing 
achievement in physics and chemistry, unit 
by unit at Lincoln and elsewhere, under all 
sorts of teaching conditions and methods, 
ot 
that is undoubtedly socially valuable either 
be taught 
taught, or can not be taught successfully 


The 


is revealing how much these subjects 


can not successfully as now 


at all to pupils of high-school age. 
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investigation applies a simi- put into experimental form for 
materials in use: so, chang- and much more is accumulating 

2 emphatic soelal point of biographies are being "itter 

’ objectives and ment the work in upper grades 


first decision of content to a tl oroughly studies investigation, by far the 


psvchological one in the actual testing of prehensive and striking of all the 
materials lum studies, has resulted in t 
A type of general method experimenta- pamphlets of materials now ir 
which also involves administrative eXperimental edition. Four of 
planning, should be mentioned It is the phlets are assigned to each 
effort to correlate the library and the spe- Junior high school. They ha 
cial departments, such as music, handi- as these: *‘Industries and 
‘ralts, fine arts and physical training, with bind Nations Together,’’ 
the central interests of classes. Thus it is Mareh toward Democracy,’’ *‘ 
desired that the making of boats, of villages Her Immigrants.’’ At least 
or plays should draw at will upon the shop, schools are cooperating in 
the kitchen, the gymnasium and the faeili- these materials and are providing 
ties of reading, art, music and clay-model- deal of the money to finance the 
ling rooms; and this is being brought about research. 
with marked suecess Half the junior high school 
And what are the tangible, usable results Lineoln take a form of social studi 
of all this eurriculum study? In the _ has been organized by the history 
elementary school a number of work or ae- ment. In this there is much mor 
tivity units have been carefully charted and — tion paid to the subject-matter di 
their values descriptively indicated. A _ history, geography and civies thar 
chart analysis of one of these units gives problem-answering material of 
notes on the way the pupils were stimu- just referred to. 
lated to undertake the work, illustrations In English, the publication of 
of their questions and the problems that literary work in two school pamp! 
arose, a record of the subject-matter con- one book is the record of achiever 
tent that helped solve the problems, sug- the volume, ‘‘Creative Youth,’’ 
gestions as to probable outcomes, interests Hughes Mearns, formerly in ec! 
and further activities growing out of this. high-school English, the pupils’ 
Detailed descriptions of the play village prefaced by a detailed account o! 
unit and several others have been published all happened. 
by the school under the title ‘‘ Curriculum In other school subjects, currict 
Studies in the Second Grade.’’ searches have not yet reached stages 
A ‘‘Farm Book’’ for beginning reading it is safe to indicate accomplishment 
has been written, which makes use of in- such, of course, there are yet no 
terests and activities such as those referred accounts. 


to. In the junior high school a complete The school is clearly bent on 
set-up of a general mathematics course has something new to pass in the field 
gone through several experimental editions, eurrieulum, and it has alread) 
been revised and is now being offered to the plished something. It is equally 


upils as a temporarily finished thing. that it has a duty to perform in 


I 
Elementary science material has also been tion with methods of instruction 
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le so far to determine how’ that our pedagogical world | 
conviction in any very experienced nothing but dense 


lling way. There are several smoke and hollow rumbling in 


ns, perhaps, for this hesitation. that it now takes the real lava 


, 


place, one never knows in the _ lished facts to raise more than a respect 
irriculum of activities such as’ ful cough or depreeatory vawn. And an 
tary grades have been develop- established fact does not flow forth readily, 
to catch hold of the thing we’ even at the Lincoln School 
When vou think you have it, In those parts of the curriculum where 
find you haven't. At one in- subject-matter or the nature of required 
vhole affair seems to be a matter _ skills is less in controversy, method, as we 
and at the next it’s all cracker usually understand it, is being seriously 
mers, saws, nails, paint, paper, and profitably studied. The effects of dif 
ring, store-keeping or intense and = ferent types of practice in reading, arith- 
ng social interaction. Inthe end, metic and formal English are being 
records have been classified and measured. Spelling technique has gone 
one’s hopes of finding method are’ through a considerable probing. In phys 
more rewarded. He asks: How ies and chemistry, perhaps the greatest 
happen? What steps were taken variety and amount of this kind of re- 
Where did this event come in the’ search has been done. Data of very real 
Where do our old friends—presenta- importance are accumulating here as to 
xplication and application—get a how units and specific topics of these sub 
What was the pupil’s purpose jects may be taught most effectively. A 
int or the teacher’s there? Where special study has been under way this 
tion slyly lurk, deduction spread year on laboratory procedure, involving 
motivation stalk out in the open; besides the Lincoln School several coop- 
ere, oh where, did the law of ex- erating city high school science depart 
ke charge? It will require many’ ments. 
¢ day yet of keen-eyed observation and A typical plan in the school, now that 
| pedagogical analysis to separately the enrollment permits it. is to divide 
these sallow gnomes in the rich _ single grades into two equivalent class 
f an activities report. Let us hope groups and compare results under differ- 
will be accomplished. ing methods of instruction. Mueh of this 
ny form of changing and develop- has been done in mathematics preliminary 
rriculum it is almost impossible to to broader tryouts of a similar kind through 
ethod. It simply doesn’t stay put cooperating schools outside. At present one 
‘such circumstances. Until we settle such study is being extended to take in some 
i bit and arrange our new curriculum _ score of other schools in order to get proof 
t us for a period of critical survey, of which of three methods of teaching 
| probably not contribute much to geometry is the best—one in which the 
ntifie discussion of method as a completely proved proposition is set before 
part. the pupil, one in which suggestive ques- 
s to be remembered also that people tions take the place of demonstrations, and 
eerly at one to-day—at least in an one in which the pupil is guided to the dis 
ental sechool—when he says he feels covery of truths as well as the proofs of the 


ies of new methods. The truth is propositions by means of suggestions and 
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questions. In studying methods of teach- 
ing the formal essentials of English in the 
junior high school a similar procedure has 
been followed. 

A particularly interesting method, into 
which, however, curriculum elements enter 
rather confusingly, is one carried on in 
eighth and tenth grade history—portions 
of the second social studies program men- 
tioned earlier. Here visualization of his- 
torical scenes, episodes and even relation- 
ships has been encouraged with striking 
results in graphic representation, and with 
evident growth in interest. Measurement 
of the whole outcome here, as so often else- 
where in method study, awaits a satis- 
factory technique. 

Certain direct methods in foreign lan- 
guage instruction are also in the develop- 
mental stages, without any very sound tech- 
nique at present for measuring them. The 
social studies people have started to get the 
evidence as to the best ways to teach the 
mass of hitherto untried materials which 
they have assembled or created. 

As in the case of curriculum research, 
much, one may realize, is going on in 
method study, but the communicable results 
are vastly less as yet. One may see plenty 
of new methods and new devices being 
tried out in Lincoln School classes, and 
one may encounter much fervid feeling on 
the subject here and there, but the best 
thing the school is doing about it all is to 
keep the field open and insecure conclusions 
out of print. 

Emphatically, however, the school is not 
a method school. It commits itself to no 
one way of doing things. It is not a 
Dalton plan school, nor a Winnetka plan 
school, nor a socialized recitation schoof, 
nor a project method school, nor a visual- 
ization school, nor a play school. At 


various times and in various spots it may 


partake of all these, but if it does so, it is 


always with experimental, not devotional, 


intent. 


One other great problem wh 
ecoln Sehool is thoroughly intere 
the individual development of p 
phase of the school’s life, I thir 
suggest more study, planning ar 
experiment if there were only 
of scientifically solid ground to st 
As it is, there is little being left 
what experience, current practic 
theory or psychological discovery I 
offer. Responsibility for themse 
one another and for the school as 
tution is placed squarely and honest 
pupils. They themselves are rr 
charge of their grade organizations 
councils, athletic teams, school 
committees, assemblies and many ot 
cial group interests, with what 
cooperation they need. From 
grade up, duties are assigned by g¢ 
action or consent, and performance in 
manner supervised. No formal systé 
student self-government is in 
but the sehool has developed 
equivalent as possible. The spirit 
Lineoln staff is very plainly on 
spects pupils as individuals, and 
by design. So far as adults can sugg 
children the worth of each one as a } 
that is done. Beyond that, and 
with more gain, the same thing is i! 
by social contacts and enterprises o! 
kinds. In these a child must sure! 
acquainted with himself in a w! 
way, and with others, too, if he | 
capacity for that at all. How succe 
he really does this, the Lincoln Se! 
every other institution working tov 
similar end, has no objective way ot 
ing. It merely trusts, and h 
feels, and is convinced, from 
and from home reports. 

From these home reports co! 
assurances that mental life, 
character, is expanding in thes 
folks in rather unusually pleasing 


a4 


Cultured parents say that the 
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f their children, aroused by the 


the curriculum and its close 


life as we now live it, mat- 
They 


ll a similar ability in themselves 


are 


nereasing surprise at home. 


r outstrip their parents in the 
that 
modern. 


which a 
They find 


es bestirred to eatch up with the 


life of world 


n ago Was 
things and to escape their not 
feeling of chagrin in conversa- 
their children. Some conerete 
f the truth of this is seen in the 
study class of 107 parents, which 
ns a reference library for its mem- 
meets twice monthly for discus- 
changing ideas and practices in 
n. From this the school, of course, 
creat satisfaction. 
ve indicated many respects in which 


Lincoln Sehool considers itself to be ex- 


There are many more I have 
ntioned. It would be hard, indeed, 
anv undertaking of the school which, 


} 
ental. 


ibstanee and in method, is not tentative 


+ 
S 


\ ) 


nature, not carried on in the hope of 
¢ out something new about it and of 


ng closer to a judgment of its merits. 


P Se 
Y 
f 


de of regulations for it? 


| that which is most experimental is 
hool itself. Who knows how to run an 
mental school or where may be found 
The essence 
problem is not how to run a school, 
w to keep it experimental; how to 

from becoming a show place; how 
p it free from educational shibbo- 

ww to foster a desirable skepticism 


ng the members of its staff; how to co- 


S 


ite research and practice within them- 
and with each other; how to prevent 
ment from becoming mere quest for 
how to secure teachers who can not 

‘+h with art but also analyze and 

se impersonally; how to secure re- 
issociates who can not only eatch a 
fact but also turn it to a human 


ell 
ail, 


use; and, most of how 

parents who, though they send their chil 
dren to be experimented on, yet register ex- 
citement if the treatments vary from the 
good old cures. These are questions which 
the director of such a school constiti 
As Dr. Cald- 


well has not published a monograph on thi 


To! 
his research problem. vet 
problem, but no doubt he has one started 

If thus far an impression has been given 
that the Lincoln School 
jumble and that the members of the staff 
must be scurrying frantically about herald- 


is somewhat of a 


ing experiment and research and stopping 
only at rare moments to fix with glassy gaze 
a captured specimen of something which 
can not be identified, then a very grave er- 
ror has been committed. The experimental 
the school’s work has been almost 
That truly is 


side of 
the sole topic of this paper. 
many-sided and, at first view, disconnected 
and never in a state of rest. Unity and 
poise and direction, however, are, after all, 
imposed by the presence of children who 


must be taught to read and write, do sums, 


spell correctly, know history, science, and 


pass examinations no less well than their 
fellows in more conventional environments. 
In no other way than by meeting these de- 
mands first could the school expect to get 
support or toleration or be of value even 
experimentally. 

But what is the value of an experimental 
school? Eventually, I suppose, its value, 
as in the case of anything experimental, 
will depend on what it finds, on how care 
fully checked and valid this is, and on how 
broadly and plainly it can be communi- 
cated to others. 

The Lineoln School has already found 
out a good deal, especially as to the mate- 
rials and organization of the curriculum. 
It has not yet done much toward scientific 
checking of these materials or new organiza- 
tions in use. Nor will it be able to do this 
soon, for such work is discouragingly diffi- 
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cult, very expensive and slow in returns. school, as I have said repeated); 
Possibly it is not a task for a single school surrender itself to any single 
to undertake at all. philosophy, psychology or inst 

So far as education in general is con- technique, but it does pride itsel; 
cerned, the value of the Lineoln School to- up-to-date. It does recognize th: 
day exists mainly in what it has to show activity in the classroom; it does 
to the discriminating visitor of good sechool- store on the particular values ot 
keeping and research in progress, and in development in social situations 
what its publications of curriculum mate- believe that thinking is a greater 
rials and special studies offer. The visiting mastery of form, and creativen 
privilege is not unlimited. By appoint- imitation; and it does try to get 
ment, however, preferably a fortnight in to learn without distress. 
advance, people may easily gain admission. Openmindedness, some acquaint 
Visitation increases each year and becomes the main ideas of modern educati 
more widely representative of a world-wide losophy and psychology, and som 
profession of teaching. The pages of the ciation of the difference betwee: 
register for last month show the signatures mentation and finished processes ar 
of 264 visitors, representing twenty-five needs to make him an ideal visit 
states and five foreign countries. To date, Lincoln School. He may find mu 
this school year, visitors have come from _ to criticize, but he will be able 
eighteen lands. criticizing intelligently. 

There are certain warnings to be given For many people the best appro: 
about Lineoln School visiting—not to seare Lincoln School is through its publi 
people off, but to cause them, perhaps, to These are rapidly growing in numlbx 
come better prepared to get something for usefulness as experience takes on n 
their trouble. Remember, this is not a stance and meaning. They are 
demonstration school. Everything does not at cost, direct from the school, and 1 
go off like clockwork every day in every ordered from a special list or fi 
place. Teachers will not rush to you with printed in the yearly ‘‘Descriptive B 
plan books as you come in, or, in every in-  let,’’ either of which may be see 
stance, be able in a few minutes to confide mere request. The school does not 
to you the secret of what is going on. Nor lish texts, except in experimental edit 
are they likely, unless very recently im- for selected cooperating schools 
ported, to put on a special performance Social Science Pamphlets may be s 
for you. directly from Dr. H. O. Rugg, who ! 

Again. one will find it rather hard to get start has been himself responsible for ' 
much even in a whole day’s visit. Field publications. 
trips, measurements and a rather elastic The following titles of Lincoln 


} 
} 


program in some rooms seem at times to selected because of their relation to 1 


operate with malicious intent toward in this paper, will suggest the bri 
sightseers. nature of the present output: 
F inally, what one does see, even though The school in general: 

it be the best the school has to offer, will (1) ‘“The Deseriptive Booklet.’ 

be puzzling and possibly annoying, if he (2) ‘*The Lincoln School Building.’’ 
knows nothing of the principal ideas now Cyrriculum material: 
fermenting in the educational world. The (3) ‘*Curriculum Studies in the 


“~ 
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Studies in 


Youth.’’ 


jective Map Location,’’ 
reative 
] 


istrations of English 


mor High School.’’ 
incoln Verse, Story, and Essay.’’ 
‘ield Trip Booklet.’’ 
reative Music.’’ 
Book.’’ 
room Aquaria. ’’ 
lle Making.’’ 


yperative Work in the Organization of 


Farm 


Material for General Science Instruc 


ng History Graphic.’’ 
Uses of School Assemblies. sho 


Activities and the School.’’ 


Mak 
‘Vacation 
[The History Inquiry.’’ 


ion of Geography to the Social 
tudies in the Curriculum.’’ 
science Teaching.’’ 


Pamphlets’’ (H. O. 


ography 


Science 


! teaching dé Vices? 
etice Exercises and Checks on Silent 

ling in the Primary Grades.’’ 
‘Report on a Specific Spelling Situation.’’ 
Teaching Tests in Physics and Chem- 

stry.’ 
‘Individual Practice Materials in Arith- 
metic.’ 

n Household 


Arts be made Ef- 


‘Description of the Science Laboratories 
of the Lincoln School.’’ 
‘The Lineoln School Library.’ 
‘The Student 
‘Health 


, 


Councils.’’ 


and Regularity of School At- 
tendance.’’ 


MatrHew H. WILLING 


OLN SCHOOL 





INDIVIDUALIZED SCHOOL WORK 
IN NEW BRITAIN, CON- 
NECTICUT' 


SOME time ago at a meeting of Harvard 
in a New England city, a son of 
llege told of a message that had come 


from the headmaster of a private 
Asso- 


ress before the Harvard Teachers’ 


March 20, 1926. 


Work in the 


school in which his son was a student The 
message was to the effect that the voung 
man’s education might advance more rap 
idly if he eould be given help at home 
The father said in his reply that, if there 
must be a division of labor, as between the 
two functions of testing and teaching, 
preferred to do the testing and 
school do the teaching. 

About ten years ago, the completion of 
New Britain 


possible to bring to an end a temporary 


a new building in made it 
half-day arrangement for the work of high 
school students and to provide for every 
student the services of teachers for about 
six hours and a half a day in two sessions 
The periods were lengthened and a plan of 
Th 


tion of teaching was entered into with fresh 


supervised study was organized fune- 
courage and promise. 

The great problem of the school was that 
of creating a proper technique for teach 
ing how to study. In seeking for a solu- 
tion, success was approached by varying 
stages: in some cases with relative satisfae- 
that 
insignificant; in general with results that 


tion; in some with an advance was 
were disappointing. 

In the search for something better, Miss 
Parkhurst’s Children’s University School, 
of New York City, was visited and other 
schools in which the Dalton plan was used ; 
the system of the Chieago University High 
School was studied. 

In the second semester of the school year 
1923-1924, in two departments of the New 
Britain school, by way of experiment, the 
work was laid out in five-week assignments 
By April, 1924, the plan had proved so 
successful in these two departments that 
the five-week assignment was decided upon 
for all departments, to begin the following 
September. Teachers were asked to have 
all copy ready for multigraphing during 
the Special 


ployed to make and assemble the typewrit- 


summer. workers were em 
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ten sheets and, for the most part, the plan be indicated the advance toward 


was ready to execute when the school year plishment. The instructor’s aut 
. au 


Q” gor ' . . . . . . . ah 
1924-1925 began. initials indicate his agreement 
While the new system in no sense in-  gtydent’s judgment A parallel 
d -_ . 4 < < Cl 
volved a revolution, some adjustments had for peeording absences offers an 
I = « a 


to be made in administrative machinery 
he ‘ dministrative machinery : nity for one explanation of lack 
‘or some time the school administration . nj . 
pe ' ™ ~plishment. The student is expeet 
had been dissatisfied with the system of oe 
?* show his individual graph ecard 
marking. A percentage system, which com- 
oe ah asked to do so by teacher, administ 
bined, in the usual way, fiction and chance = 
—_ ‘ : offeer or parent. 
and the very definite registration of very we . : 
ie Se Toward the close of the first year 
indefinite judgments, had long been in use. ; 
' new plan, largely > its he 
A new system of work gave the opportu- plan, largely for its psyel 
: A 4 d . vc) ‘ rr « *« ‘ ; 
nity for a new method of keeping records. effect, a group wall graph was inti 
The percentage system for all final ree- “PO? which were written the names « 
ords was done away with. The chief ques- 1 the course group or class. 


the wall graph is to show to the stud 


tion in determining a student’s credit was 
to be: Has he completed his task? A sym- 
bol had to be determined upon, a symbol 
that could be averaged with other symbols, 
and that would be readily understood by 


other parallel and higher institutions, with- the student only. 
plan was introduced 


the instructor and to any administrati 
officer or visitor the extent to whi 
group, in any particular course, is togeth 
in its work. The wall graph is marke 


out translation and elaborate explanation. When the 
change was made in the system of p 
the regular quarterly report 


‘*70’’ was made this symbol. ‘‘70’’ means 
that the assignment has been completed. tions; 
The demands of higher institutions made parents have been continued. A defi 
necessary a further classification and dis- 
Work and tests supplementary to but when occasion requires, and throu 
the pass system, a student may take ti 


daily program is laid out for each stud 
tinction. 
the minimum essentials of the assignments 
were arranged and another symbol was 
needed. ‘‘80’’ was selected to mean that 


from a course in which he has met t 
quirements, and put additional time 


the supplementary requirements for guar- a course in which he is falling behind 


anty and certification had been met. The Four innovations characterize the pl 
awarding of ‘‘honors’’ it had seemed best a five-week assignment instead of 
to retain, and so further supplementary assignment; a suitable marking system 
work and tests were provided. ‘‘85,’’ graph ecard; and a turning over to 
‘©90,"? “95? and ‘‘100’’ became the sym- teacher of the entire scheduled period 
bols for grades in the attainment of honors. order as may seem best for the accomplis! 
It had been the practice of the school, ment of the individual student's task 
every five weeks, to send out for those who The marking system and the grap! 
were lagging behind a so-ealled ‘‘deficiency been described. The work of preparing t 
This was discontinued and for assignments may perhaps best be nm 
clear by introducing the following 
tions and suggestions as drawn up by con 
mittees of the teachers and the admi! 
tion and as issued in the so-called ‘‘mes 


report.’’ 
every student, proficient and laggard, there 
was provided an individual graph card. 
This ecard contains an enumeration of all 
the student’s courses in process, with a 
scale divided in twentieths upon which may _ sages”’ 


+y 
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lefinite y the aim and content of Ground to be covered: 
se. In the case of courses that have State the pages, chapters, less 
lized by professional organizations of ticles. Include the work of note-1! 
y the College Entrance Board, the Topics for study: 
jetermined for us. In the case of Name the important topics. 
ised for credit toward admission to e.g.—Equations; circles and tangents 
and not standardized, the con- Dependent clauses using the subjunctive 
be measured so as not to take more mood 
rter of the school time of the student. A book review 
the content as nearly as may be The essay 
two equal parts for the semester course. icceiiiiian 
termine approximately the number of Circulation of the blood 
is in which the semester work must be Development of the Colonial Assembly 
76 periods (4 periods a week for 19 Territorial expansion (map-book) 


make the following deductions: . a 
Standard of attainment: 


Make three or four definite statements of what 
the pupil should do in oral and written work; 


‘iods lost by holidays, shortened days, 
l special time schedules. 
iods as a margin by which the slower 
: €.g., speed and accuracy in typewriting and 


nts may periodically (about once a ; 
yi . stenography, requirements for credit in short 


come abreast of the more rapid 
' : tests, drills, monthly tests, note-book work. 


rkers; by which candidates for higher : 
; Standardized achievement tests and time tests 


stitutions, and for honors, may have 
may be referred to; also the maximum number 


rtunity to do supplementary work 


; of errors permitted. 
by which the completion of the work 


: RE ie The quality of the minimum requirement is the 
the majority may be anticipated before 
. ’ point here, not the quantity. 
close of the semester. : 

itline of the asstqgnment: 


The work should be divided into twenty parts. 
Each part should be indicated by pages, lessons, 


ete. Each part should contain complete direc 


the 50 periods remaining, count upon 14 
the first three assignments and upon 8 
irth assignment. In other words put 


28 per cent. of the semester’s content in 
the first three eighths and about 16 per tions for study. 
the fourth eighth. (a) Review questions. 
ide the content of each eighth into ap- (b) Pages to be read or studied and questions 
tely twenty parts. on these pages to bring out the essential 
\fter about every four twentieths, provide pecans. 
nsertion of supplementary work and tests. (c) Questions leading up to comparisons, con- 
ipplementary assignments may be sepa- trasts, classifications. 
ged and connected with the minimum es- (d) Ground to be covered in drills, short tests, 
an asterisk. monthly tests, note-book work. 
Statements that can be found in the text-book 


SENTIALS OF A FIVE-WEEKS’ ASSIGNMENT. should not be included in the assignment. Indi- 


ry paragraph: cate at what points in the assignment supple- 


aragraph, if possible, should prepare mentary work may be advantageously done. The 
* . - . 


assignment, show the situation, make a ideal assignment should be so definite in quantity 
for the scene. History, nature and use and quality that the pupil at any time can tell 
subject can be touched upon briefly. It whether he is passing or not and why. 
seek to arouse the confidence and interest Supplementary work: 
student. The work should be more in quantity than the 
: brightest pupils can accomplish by the end of the 
e names of text-books, with authors. In- eighth. It should meet the varied interests of 
te-books for science and mathematics, the pupils. It should include work to meet the 
oks for history, and verb-form books for extra needs of college preparatory pupils, and 
languages. pupils who are planning for normal school. Some 
original work may be done under the supervision 
of the teacher. 


books: 


the titles and authors. 
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the 


n by the 


\ test may be set by the teacher « 


veering 


eighth, and take 


important parts of the 


‘*omitted periods.’’ 
yuld indicated in order to 


the teachers of a department uniformity 


, r 
us inf 


ip 
be have 
among 
Quality as well as quantity should 


in grading. 


be determining factors. 


Upon the proper use of the scheduled 
period depends, in a large measure, the sue- 
cess of the student. 


In 


The school day is a two-session day. 


the morning there is an opening period of 


fifteen minutes, then two periods of seventy- 
five minutes each and a period of twenty 
In the 


atternoon there are two periods ot seventy- 


minutes for special appointments. 


five minutes each and another special ap- 
pointment period of twenty-eight minutes 
The 


time; 


time given for these periods is net 
recesses of six minutes provide for all 
passing from room to room or from build- 
ing to building. 

To further describe the school it perhaps 
should be said that it is a unit in a ‘6-3-3 
plan.’’ There are two junior high schools 
with junior high school shops, and one 
senior high school closely cooperating with 
a state trade school. 

The senior high school and trade school 
are housed in three buildings grouped to- 
The senior high school proper has 


ten hundred and 


gether. 
about 
The teaching foree is com- 


an enrollment of 
fifty students. 
posed of three administrative officers; five 
directors of departments, whose work ex- 
tends into the junior high schools; and 
fifty-two full-time teachers. Two clerks are 
responsible for the registers and records. 

A unit course is given four periods a 
week. The required courses in health and 
physical the 
courses of less than a unit value are given 


in the so-called ‘‘omitted periods’’ the 


education and ‘*optional’”’ 


ot 
four-period courses. 

Now we will return from our digression 
and take up again the consideration of the 
fourth of our innovations, the new ordering 
of the scheduled period. 


AND SOCIETY 


[\ 


In the last analysis, the plan 
It ma 


Sary a very close relation betwee, 


individualized instruction. 


In some cases it Is 
To 1 
number of such cases to a minimu 
the 
teacher, a strong attempt is 


and student. 
almost to private tutoring. 
economize time and energ 
mad 
the large majority of the group 
Directions and quizzes that may ju 
be given to twenty-four at onc 
of the twenty-four as many differ 
are so given. There is nothing 
to preclude activities by the ent 
together whenever all are ready 
ever no particular preparation ne 
sumed. Usually there are a fe) 
group who must work by themselves 
such eases become hopeless In the 
group, they are transferred to 
‘‘ungraded group’’ in which, be 
smaller enrolment, the instructor 
more time to the individual 

In by th 


modern languages, 


method, there must be much work t 


In all cour 


the saving of time and energy t! 


and some in concert. 


portunity for the direetor and the 
to practice his ingenuity. 


The plan has not reduced the nur 


the school’s problems; 
as they have never been reveale 


As a system of diagnosis it is a gra! 


eess. We know what’s the matter 


it has reveal 


The chief aim of the school is n 


attainment than in the twelve 
years of the present administratior 
What is the aim? The ‘ 


are always kept 


seven Nn 


jectives”’ 
prominent speaker at the recent W 


in mit 


ton convention advocated five thous 


jectives. With seven objectives 

tainly with five thousand—a p 
must be determined. What is th 

the New Britain symbolieal pictur 
with delight in one’s labor. 


In the senior high school years, 1 


rs 


\\ 
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y, except for rest and recreation, is 

[he period of work has come. 
e great majority of men and women, 
ist be the chief consideration, and 
omplieated division of labor, the 
‘the work must be such as to ob- 
exchange necessary food and eloth- 
helter. Happy the man or woman 
n work with the delight of the artist. 
ith of fifteen entering upon his man- 
her womanhood must learn pri- 
work. It must not be a question 
¢ to school or going to work; but 
- of going to work in school or going 
of school. If it is work in 
this end must never be lost sight of. 
e great objective. Everything pos- 
uld be done to make the working 
at of the artist who delights in his 
but, whatever is accomplished in this 
the objective is work, both the 

ess and the product of work. 

New Britain youth are working bet- 
an they have for a decade. There are 
lems a-plenty. There are constraints 
s well as uplifts. There are failures, but 
re fewer. And there is in an increas- 


¢ number of hearts a growing hope for 


irtist’s delight. 


Louis P. SLADE 
BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A QUAKER PLAN FOR THE EXCHANGE 
OF STUDENTS BETWEEN JAPAN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


\MPAIGN for the peaceful occupation of 
fie” to counteract present hostile feel- 
being undertaken by the American 
Service Committee in its proposal for 
erchange of students between Japan and 
ted States. The first step is an appeal 
nds, issued by the committee last week, 
r to bring to the United States one hun- 
panese graduate students to be placed in 
graduate schools in this country. 
more mature students are to be chosen 


ference to undergraduates because they 


will have a grasp of affairs. In America they 
will be available as speakers and writers on 
Japanese questions, and when they return to 
their country they will have the information 
and the background necessary to interpret our 
people to theirs.” 


The statement of the committee Says, in part 


At the same time, in recognition o 
Japan has been making 
cational lines, it is hoped to send 
American students for a year’s study 
It is hoped that the whole question of our relations 
with the Orient will be clarified by the presence in 
each country of such a group of trained and in 
gent men, who have had a unique opportunity to 
study international affairs. The committee wishes 
also to extend special hospitality to the Japanese 
students already here and to give them every fa 
ity for entering deeply into American life. 

The Service Committee believes that in this ws 
the complicated psychological problem involved 
exclusion will be lessened for both races. 
past many Japanese students have come to 
United States, but the hospitality has been on 
sided; Japan has been regarded as the eager 
learner, sitting at the feet of western civilization 
The principle of reciprocity in scholarships, and o! 
the exchange of students is designed to have three 
important results; it will definitely recognize 
Japan’s progress in technical and educational 
lines, it will decrease the bitterness felt by the 
Yellow Race on the subject of exclusion, and it is 
hoped that it will pave the way for future 
Japanese-American relations based on mutual co 
operation. 

The exclusion act affects Chinese, Hindus and 
other Asiatics as well as Japanese; but by concer 
trating first on the most occidentalized eastern 
nation, the committee wishes to make a friendly 
gesture to the entire East. Japan seems the stra 
tegic point for such a gesture, because Japanese 
sensibilities are still much disturbed by the abro 
gation of the gentlemen’s agreement; 
much to improve Japanese feeling 
United States if the emphasis o 
law can be changed from col 
international equality. 

The committee endorses the principle of re 
stricted immigration, and has no wish to flood the 
country with Asiatic immigrants, but considers that 
the exclusion act should be repealed. It feels that 
the immigration law which is appli 
peoples would afford ample protection 


‘Yellow Peril.’’... Repeal ng the 
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Honors men will be required 
greater part of their time to seminar 
work. They may take a smaller nu 
ular law school courses for infor 
. lek dian poses. Their attendance on these 
in clit compulsory, and a grade of C i 

regarded as satisfactory. 
HONORS COURSE IN THE YALE LAW In order to make possible the est 
SCHOOL of the honors course an additional ass 

Dean THomas W. Swan, of the Yale Law _ fessor has been appointed to the fa 

School, has announced that an honors course’ is Alexander Hamilton Frey, now 


will be introduced next fall when “the better the director of the American Law Instit 


men in the third year will be allowed to do in- 


dependent work, individually and in small THE RICCA TEACHERS’ SALARY 
groups, free from the regular routine of the IN NEW YORK 


classroom.” Dean Swan said: GOVERNOR SMITH, of New Yor! 

. announced a hearing on May 17 for a 
We regard the proposed honors course as a most : hi . ‘ 
: atio f > salarv S asse the 
important experiment in legal education. It will ition of the salary nil] passed by 
le the ture. These include the Ricea bill 


ic 


encourage independent research. It will enal 
good men to specialize in some field which attracts vides for increases in the salaries 
them. It will free them from the classroom exer in the publie schools of New York 
cises, where the pace is of necessity adjusted to the raises, under the bill, are approxin 
average student. These men should be able to cover per cent. 

more ground in small groups supervised by mem- When the Ricea bill came up for p 
bers of the faculty and may devote themselves to the Senate recently, Governor Smith 


the intensive study of some branch of the law which his intention of vetoing it on the 


will thoroughly absorb their interest. ; . Se 
= ; changes in salary schedules are a « 
The most pressing problem that confronts the . 
: cm a state function. At the hearing next 
legal profession is the collection of facts and data t] € the bill i 
, : 1e@ supporters of the bill wi resent 
as to the practical operation of legislation and the PI x me 
rules of law. The honors men may be given an contention that the pay of teachers 
opportunity to familiarize themselves with this a factor in education as to be necessar 
kind of work and thus contribute to the understand question of coneern to the state. 
ing of what the law is actually accomplishing. If A mass meeting of teachers and citizer 
the system is successful with the best third-year ing the Ricea bill was held in Carnegie I 
men, it may be extended to other classes in the May 10, and representatives of part 
school. It might then be found that the school  ¢jations, mothers’ clubs and other civic 
should devote its entire efforts to training men of gations were in attendance. There has 


honor grade in this way. The experiment to be in- yeh activity this week to furnish evid 


Governor Smith that New York City want 
reaching results. ; ‘ 
Ricea bill. 


augurated next September may thus have far- 


Telegrams were sent to Gover! 
There will be two types of honors work: Smith and Mayor Walker by home and 
Seminar courses strictly limited in the number leagues and others, approving the bill 
allowed to enroll will cover the same general In issuing a call for the Carnegie Ha 
field covered in the regular course in the sub- meeting, William R. Lasher, chairmar 
ject. The study of the subject will be much Joint Salary Committee of Teachers Org 
more intensive than is practical with a large tions, emphasized that the proposed 15 per « 
class. The other type of honors work will inerease in salaries of teachers is “to e! 
be research under the supervision of a mem-_ them to meet the higher cost of living 
ber of the faculty. Men qualified to engage ing the world war.” The teachers are plan! 
in this kind of study will investigate specific it is said, to restrict the number of te 


problems and will not attempt to familiarize attending the May 17 hearing. The off 


themselves with the entire subject. the joint salary committee are asking 
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to Albany only on behalf of the 

the subeommittee of fifteen. They 

let representatives of parents and 
nizations do most of the talking. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL ATTENDANCE IN 


ILLINOIS 
are “relatively few children between 
seven and sixteen who are not en- 
ther the publie or private schools” of 


according to a report just made publie 


} 


(i. Blair, superintendent of public in- 
ot Illinois. In presenting statistics 
ent for the year ending June 30, 1925, 
ndent Blair declares that figures such 


constitute the present-day answer to 


+ 


of publie education who “ten or fit- 
o” maintained that the schools were 
hold the pupils through the upper 


harged that vast numbers of pupils 
the country left the common schools at 
the sixth year. Only recently a federal 
ave out figures on the number of chil- 


een 14 and 16 years of age who were out 


These figures were ridiculous on their 
represented some absurd guesses which 


epeated so often that they had gained 


ty of the name of statistics. It will be 


se data here presented that 80 per cent. 
children between the ages of six and 
n this commonwealth are enrolled in 


blie or private schools. 


tendent Blair points out that the Illi- 


statistical tables of 1925 show that the 


grades and high schools clearly are hold- 


1 
} 


pper grades the enrollment increased 3.2 


ipils. The enrollment in the first four 
tary grades fell off 1.1 per cent. For the 


») 


and the increase in the four high 


| years was 7.3 per cent. 


re 133,044 children enrolled in the see 


ntary grade which is taken as the basic 


} 


mparison. There were for that same 


{ 


64 pupils enrolled in the first year of the 


This indicates that over 84 per cent. 
en that enrolled in the public schools 
gh sehool. When we deduct from the 
that second-grade class those who die, 

through some form of peculiar physical 


1ilment are sent to special schools, we 


are forced to the conclusion that there are relatively 
few children between the ages of seven and sixteen 
who are not enrolled in either the public or private 


™ hools of this state. 


EDUCATION AT THE SESQUICENTEN- 
NIAL INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 

EDUCATIONAL exhibits housed in a huge edu- 
cational building will, it is reported, be a dis- 
tinctive feature of the Sesquicentennial Inte 
national Exposition which is to be held at Phila- 
delphia this summer and fall in celebration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
The building is to be an attractive structure, 524 
feet long and 208 feet wide, costing $348,000. 
It is now about one third completed and will be 
ready tor occupancy about the end of June, a 
cording to Joseph R. Wilson, director of the 
department of education and social economy ot 
the exposition. The exhibits will not be in place 
in time for the meeting of the National Eduea- 
tion Association. 

In presenting his report at a meeting of the 
educational committee of the exposition last 
week, Director Wilson emphasized “the rapid 
and gratifying progress” that has been made 
since the definite decision to have an educational 
building was reached in March. The cost is 
being borne by a direct appropriation trom the 
exposition. 

Mr. Wilson described various aspects of the 
lay-out of the building. For the exhibit show- 
ing public school education 9,000 square teet 
have been allotted. Superintendent Edwin C. 
Broome, of the Philadelphia schools, will direct 
the presentation of exhibits designed to show 
“the latest achievements in public school eduea- 
tion from the kindergarten to the high school.” 

An exhibit typical of what is being done in 
the Catholic parochial schools will be presented 
under the direction of the Reverend Joseph M 
O’Hara, superintendent of parish schools of 
Philadelphia. It will oceupy 2,000 square feet 

An exhibit representative of the methods and 


work of the progressive schools is being pre- 


pared by a committee under Dr. Francis M. 


Froelicher, president of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. 
Twenty American universities and colleges 


will have booths presenting distinctive aspects 
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ot their equipment and training. The Canadian 


universities will have a joint exhibit, including 
the insulin exhibit of the University of Toronto, 


Among 


an attraction at Wemblvy. 


ries to have educational exhibits 


are Japan, China, Poland, Bul- 


Negro education will be rep- 
exhibits by the 
Arts and the 
Franklin In 


scientific educa- 


educational 
Museum of Fine 


Chicago. The 


Metropolitan 
Field 


stitute 


Museum ot 
will 


progress 


have a showing ot 


tional trom the time of Benjamin 


Franklin to the present. A national committee 


of compames manutacturing musical instru- 


ments 1s preparing an exhibit indicating the 


history of musie in the past century and a half. 
The similar history of the drama will be sketched 
in an exhibit now being arranged by Dr. 
Howard Horace Furness. 

The American Library Association will have 
showing of illuminated showing 


a novel maps 


the relation of libraries to the population 
ot the country, and also contributions of books 
and manuscripts from famous private libraries. 
The educational building is to house also elab- 
orate displays of religious activity, medical and 
allied sciences and of exhibits by social, phil- 
anthropie and patriotic organizations. 
Josiah H. 


sity of Pennsylvania, presided at a meeting of 


Provost Penniman, of the Univer 
the educational committee of the exposition held 
Among the out-of- 
President 


at Philadelphia last week. 
attendance were 


National 


Graves, commis- 


town members in 
Mary MeSkimmon, of the 
Association, and Dr. Frank P. 
sioner of edueation of New York State. 


Edueation 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
REPRESENTATIVES of experimental schools and 
numerous other both 
public and private, attended the conference of 
Bos- 


The two chief speakers 


edueational institutions, 


the Progressive Education Association at 
ton, April 29 to May 1. 
at the opening meeting on Thursday evening 
were Professor William E. Hocking, of Harvard 
University, and Hughes Mearns, formerly of the 
Lincoln Sehool, Collece, New York 
City, but now on the staff of New York Uni- 


Teachers 


versity. Both discussed the probler 
riculum in newer types of education, | 
ot the Oak 


School, Philadelphia, president of t 


F roelicher, Lane | 
tion, presided. 

Friday morning Was given over 
schools, large delegations going 
Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, § 
School, Cambridge, and other schools 
the m: 


with a large number of reports fro: 


afternoon art education was 


schools doing progressive work | 
speakers at the evening meeting were § 


Adams, and Mrs. 


don, England, who described the recent 


Beatrice Ensor, bot! 


ments in education abroad, Sir 
special reference to school organizati 
tional policies and Mrs. Ensor 

gard to the newer experimental and 
schools ot Europe. 

Saturday was given over to separat 
on the work of education in foreign 
especially of the newer kind. 

A feature of 


art work from a large number of scho 


the meeting was the « 


country and Europe, regarded by mar 


visitors as the most interesting demo: 
that has vet been made of the foree of 


ative movement in American progressivé 


A PRELIMINARY CONFERENCE ON 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH 


PLaNns for a survey of research fa 
American universities in the field of p 
ence were made at a preliminary conferé 
the University of Pennsylvania on M 
representatives of universities, reseat 
tutions, foundations supporting resear 
national s 


commercial laboratories and 


societies. The conference passed a res 
endorsing heartily the project of the Na 


if 


Academy of Sciences for the Nationa! 
Endowment. Secretary Hoover, Mr. Kk 
Mr. 


paign to raise $20,000,000 to aid Ame 


Hughes are leading the endowment 


versities in carrying on fundamenta 
during the next ten years. 

It was decided to eall a general, 1 
fall 
survey ot 


ference next looking toward a 


hensive university reseat 


This call is to be issued by a committee 
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ot universities an mary agency 


representative ariol nvestigators. 


ations, to he appointed 


ah H. Penniman, of the Univer 
Merriam, Cart 


nia, in his statement as pre aie ‘ ome 
I ngton, D. C.; Dr. Willia 


the meeting, pointed out that, , Health S 
TELM eaith service; 
cencies represented “have a > Michigan: D 

é MLICHIZAN ; r 


n research in pure science, euclie of Tilinaie: De 
lone are directly responsible Wistar Institute, Philad 


of research workers.” Research Engineering Foundatior 


ommercial laboratories have dur- American Telephone and 


vears drawn away from the Howard MeClenahan, ary, the 

if the most experienced stitute, Philadelphia ; - Wiliam 

gators “with the result that president, the Franklin Institute, Philadel 
Vernon Kellogg, 
H. F. Blichfeldt, Stanford University; 


L. R. Jones, University of Wisconsin; 


National Research C 
of the universities have been National Resea 


training ot men tor tuture 


9 
y threatened. Dr. Penni : ; : ag it 

. ney, Research Laboratory, General El 
anv; Chancellor Elmer Ellswortl 


thdrawal of teachers is Y ork University; Professor Michael 


if the human material for the a University; Dr. Charles H. Warren, 


‘ch seems likely to dry up. sity; Professor L. J. Henderson, 
ognize the necessity for SityV; Dr. Simon Flexner, Rockefelle 

trained in research for use in Livingston Farrand, president, Cornell ' 
laboratories. ‘° ir desire is to Professor J. S. Ames, Johns Hopkit s University; 
e conditions for research and to Dr. Josiah H. Penniman, 

trained investigators that Pennsylvania; Professor 
sity of California. 

d, men who combi: 

vestigation with the ility THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT 
younger men, should n it] BEURY OF TEMPLE 
niversities. UNIVERSITY 
th the understanding that the uni Ix the presence of an assemblage whieh in 
other laboratories have an equal eluded over 200 representatives of ¢ leges, uml 
promotion of pure research. ‘ : ‘a 

versities, learned and scientific societies and edu 

nstitutions recognize the need for ; . 
y of research workers and are offering cational associations, Dr. ( harles Ezra Beury 
encourage promising young men to 5 inaugurated on May 7 as second president 
yf activity. These fi llowships pro ol Temple [ niversity. The inaugural address 
nt with the necessary funds to pay Of President Beury, which will be printed later 


penses, and in some cases purchase in ScHoo, anp Society, was devoted largely 


ratus; but up to the present time there to a historical sketch of the educational work 
ranized effort to aid the universities of the founder and first president of Temple, 
nen who can provide the necessary the late Dr. Russell H. Conwell. Dr. Beury 
e scholarship students. Moreover, it paid special tribute also to the service to the 
that when tuition is paid by a gradu 


university of Dr. Laura H. Carnell, associate 
+ 7 miler « al 7 } . 

ove ily a small portion of the 
. 7 ; : ; president and dean. 
the university must spend to provide . 
, President Hibben, of Princeton, referred in 


his address to the days when Mr. Beury was 

man then outlined a possible pro a student in his classes at Princeton, from 
which the university can better which, upon graduation in 1903, he went to the 
function as a center of certain types Harvard Law School. He commented upon Mr. 
nental investigations and as the pri- Beury’s training as a banker as preparing him 
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for the endowment which 
Temple is entering, but urged that “the total 
Your 
captain will guide you, but there must be team 


The 


has more than 


campaign upon 


burden must not be placed upon him. 


Temple University, 


10,000 students, has 


work,” growth of 
which now 
miracle in the educational world,” 
Hibben said. “A part of the wealth 


and glory of Philadelphia is in its two large 


been “a 


President 


educational institutions—one the old, honored 


University of Pennsylvania, the other this new 


and flourishing Temple University.” Discuss 
ing the “freshman flood,” Dr. Hibben said that 
the financial problem imposed upon universities 
is great and that, while tuition increases will 
help somewhat, they must not go to a point 
“The 


where deserving students are shut out. 


public must be appealed to.” 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


A COMMITTEE of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion has chosen Dallas, Texas, as the next place 
It recommends that the following 
Atlantic 


centrally 


ot meeting. 


three meetings be held in the north 


area, in a western cily and at a 


located city. 


THE house committee on education in ex- 
ecutive session on May 4 killed for the present 
Reed-Curtis bill 


Eduea 


session of the congress the 
which would create a Department of 
tion. The Phipps bill to broaden the activities 
of the Bureau of Edueation along research lines 
in conjunction with local and state school au- 
thorities has been favorably reported by the 


edueation and labor committee of the senate. 


Dr. O. L. 
Youngstown, Ohio, was notified on May 3 by 


REID, superintendent of sehools, 


the board of education that his services will be 
dispensed with “as superintendent or in any 
other capacity” at the conclusion of his contract, 
August 31. 


to three, with the ninth member of the board 


The vote on dismissing him was five 


excused from voting. The local papers severely 


criticize this action which is said to be due to 


political activities and to be contrary to the 


wishes of the teachers and the interests of the 
city. 

Dr. CHarues H. Evuiort, dean of the school 
of education of Rutgers University, has been 
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named by Governor Moore and « 
the New Jersey State Legislature a 
of the State Board of 
Professor John H. 


autumn, when he was appointed cor 


Edueation. 


Logan, who res 


of education. 


Mauuorr, of St. Louis 
appointed specialist in commereia! e 
the United States Bureau of Edueat 


JoHn O. 


Dr. Frivtsjor NANSEN will be 
rector of St. Andrews University, S 


May 19. 


A GOLD MEDAL for distinguished so 
has been awarded by the National Instit 
Social Science to Mrs. Mary Scher 
man, of Boston, for services to hun 
the promotion and conducting of ind 


vocational education. 


A portTrRAIT by Charles Hopkins 
Katherine B. Child, 
School of Fine Arts and Crafts, and | 
of the Stuart Club, a hotel for stude 


be presented to the club by the St 


director of 


Alumni Association next January. 


The Pennsylvania School Journa 
“Miss Schofield, 

five, is Philadelphia’s oldest teacher. | 
to 1908, forty-one years, she taught 
Horace Binney School at Sixth 
Streets. On March 9 and 18 her ‘b 
tained her. On March 9 she visite 


nicipal Court and inspected City H 


follows: Emma 


guest of former Mayor Thomas B. 5 
ton Stern, Maxwell Pestcoe, Harry 
and Judge Raymond MaeNeille. Shi 
bouquets, visited court and even tried 
On Mareh 18 sh 


ored guest at the first reunion di 


T 
} 


juvenile court. 


Horace Binney School held at the 
Franklin Hotel. The Horace Binney 
gave the reunion dinner as part 0! 
honor former principals and members 
faculty.” 

Dr. Epwin SCHOFIELD CRA 
Potts Cheyney, Dr. Hugo A. 
Felix Emanuel Schelling, all 
been members of the faculty ot 
of Pennsylvania for at least forty 


the guests of honor at a conterenc 
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Among the speakers were, in 


r. Schelling and Dr. Cheyney, Dr. 


man, president and provost ol 
Dr. J. P. Wickersham Craw- 
of Romance languages; Dr. 
, professor of botany; Dr. Rob- 

of the college, and Ed- 


and Frederick Lyman 


E. Roperts, assistant superintendent 
innati schools, who acted as superin- 
recent extended absence otf 

J. Condon, has been offered the 
denev of the schools of San Diego, 
William J. Shroder, president ot 
of Edueation, and Dr. Randall Con- 
been appointed a committee to induce 


at Cineinnati. 


L. EcKLEs, state superintendent 
of New Mexico, has accepted a posi- 
perintendent of schools at Santa Fé. 
es will assume her new work after the 
her term of office as state super- 


) January, 1927. 


wpeNT I. T. Srey, of Thief 
s, Minnesota, will take charge of the 
South St. Paul, Minn., during the 


oY 
al. 


 B. Gipson, for many years super- 
of the Savannah, Ga., schools, has 
to accept a position with an insurance 


STRANGE, for many years superinten- 
he Baker and Astoria schools and re- 
charge of the Americanization work 

vill join the faculty of the Ashland 


e hool. 


B 


I 


tt SPEAR, chaplain and professor 
ble at Lafayette College, has been 
resident of the Northfield schools, to 


resident W. R. Moody, who is retiring 


ill health. 


NoR SmitH, of New York state, has 


e Downing bill which permits the New 
Board of Education to elect to the 
superintendent emeritus, at a salary 
ng $12,000, any one who has served 


as city superintendent, associate superintendent 
and district superintendent for ten 

more. The bill was passed in the interest 
Dr. William L. Ettinger, who was refused re 


election in April, 1924. 


THE seven-year campaign of the trustees of 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, at Am 
herst, against rigid state control has been sue 
cessful, Governor Fuller having signed a bill 
? 


exempting the institution from supervision of 


the state commissioner of education. It is re 


ported that Dr. Edward M. Lewis, who was 


elected president of the college for two years, 
on the resignation of Dr. Kenyon L. Butter 
field in 1924, because the state would not restore 
full administrative control to the trustees, will 
now be offered and will accept the permanent 


presidency. 


ProFEssOR ARCHIBALD ALAN BowMan, chair- 
man of the department of philosophy of Prince- 
ton University, gave his last public address at 
Princeton on May 7. He has resigned to take 
the chair of philosophy and metaphysics at the 
University of Glasgow, of which he is a grad- 


uate. 


Miss A. EvizAnetnH ApAmMs, of the department 
of zoology, will act as dean of Mount Holyoke 
College for the first semester next year during 
the absence of Dean Purington. Miss Puring 
ton will sail for the Orient the last of August, 


after a visit in the western states. 


Dr. Iva Lowrner Peters, professor of eco 
nomics and sociology at Goucher College, Bal 
timore, has been appointed dean of women and 
personnel director for the women of Syracuse 


University. 


O. MyktnG MEuvs, instructor in sociology in 
the University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
assistant professor of education at Wittenberg 


College, Springfield, Ohio. 


Dr. J. DuncAN Spaetu, professor of English 
at Princeton University, will be a member of 
the faculty of Reed College next year as pro- 
fessor of comparative literature. He will take 
the place of Dr. Barry Cerf, who will be on 


leave of absence during the year. 
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DovGuerty, of Ministry of Public Instructior 
been appointed professor for distinguished service in the fi 

and Babylonian literature and and educational organization. 
Babylonian collection at Yale 


succeed the late Professor Albert 


WILLIAM Ross, a 1924 graduate « 
wood Labor College, has been ay 
change scholarship to Ruskin L: 

THe RevereND Harry Laturop ReEEep has’ Oxford. He has been given a leave 
heen appo nted president of Auburn Theologieal by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
Seminary, to sueceed the Reverend Dr. George he is employed as a boiler maker 
Black Stewart, who has retired after twenty- dents from England, Germany and § 
seven years’ service, now attending Brookwood on the exe} 

Dr. CHARLES E. GoopeLtt has resigned the DANIEL CarTER BEARD, national 
presidency of Franklin College, Indiana. Dis of the Boy Scouts of America, has | 
satisfaction over non-Baptists conducting the one of the three Roosevelt d 
college endowment campaign is said to have’ medals. 


heen the cause. Rogert A. CLEMENTS. of Cranfot 


THE resignation is announced of Dr. Robert been elected president of the Nev 


Williams, an of Albion College, to become Teachers Association. 


= wy 


pastor of the Broad Street Methodist Episcopal At the annual Conference of D« 


Chureh, at Columbus, Ohio. of the Colleges of Western States 
THE nominees to serve five years in the cor the University of Southern Califor: 
poration of the Massachusetts Institute of 16, Dr. Karl T. Waugh, dean of th 
Technology are Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president liberal arts, was elected president of 
of the General Motors Corporation of New ence to succeed Dean George B. | 
York; Paul W. Litehfield, president of the Stanford University. Dean Elmer L 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, of the University of Arizona, 
Ohio, and John R. Macomber, president of secretary. 
Harris, Forbes & Company, Boston. Wituiam Davis MEtTon. for 
Ir is expected that George J. Ryan, who has years president of the Universit 
been president of the New York City Board of Carolina, died on May 3, at the 
Education for the last four years, will be re- ight years. 
elected tor a fifth term at the approaching PRoFESSOR SIDNEY IRVING SMITH. 
annual meeting of the school board. emeritus of comparative anatomy 
Asa Wynkoop, head of the publie libraries field Scientifie School of Yale Uni 


] 
iemy 


section of the Library Extension Division ot a member of the National Aca 
the New York State Department of Edueation, died on May 7, at the age of eighty 
has been appointed to serve as director of that Dr. Frank P. GRAVES. com! 
liwic o s annaintment. after a e : . 

division pending the appointment, after a civil cation of New York state. 


SET , S as ve) mets she ‘ rm: ” , 
ervice list has been established, of a permanent mencement address at the Un 


successor to William R. Watson, who died on on June 15 


January 6, 1926. 
\ ry SPEAKERS at the inauguratior 
N. 4 VATTS, secretar f > Mass: setts ' 
, _ , Secretary oO the Ma ichuset L. Marsh. as president of Bostor 


Agricultural College since 1908, has resigned to on Mav 15. will include Senat 
become business manager of Lawrence College, Butler, slumnus of the university: 
Appleton, Wis. Kenneth C. M. Sills, of Bowdoin ¢ 
Miss Exizanetu Lorrvs, instructor in French president of the New England A 
at the Medford, Mass., high school, has been Colleges and Secondary Schools; 


awarded the Palmes Académiques by the French Walter Dill Seott, of Northwester 
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hn G. Bowman, of the University vancement of the professional training 
veh, and President Lemuel H. Murlin, cational leaders and teachers and the 
University, tormer president of promotion of education in Tennessee. 
FREDERICK W. VANDERBILT ar 
vresented at the annual meeting ol Vanderbilt have riven $500,000 
Council of Education, which was University, to rebuild the Vanderbil 
ngton from May 5 to 8, included the new medical center 
f 


tion presented by President Mac lished in 1886 by four 


Latavette ; personnel methods, by William K., Frederik 
ert E. Hawkes, of Columbia, and Vanderbilt. 


opki . ] "ec r » rs -- t . nn 
H ss ee e ym onnel hoe A airt of So0,000 trom the estate of 
rn; American university unions, bi : ie nied . . 
Ind . - John D. Larkin, of Buffalo, N. Y., through | 
’, Judson, tormerly resident ot , 
"| T) : son, John D. Larkin, Jr.. has been made 
sitv ot Chieago. e general topic : oe , _— 
-' x ys Lafayette College. rhis ill be added to a 
sion was “Nationa Operation mn ; : = 
om —— fund of $200,000 established by Mr. Larkin for 
he address of the chairman, the ‘ 
: Pe maintenance of the department of chemistry 
Edward A. Pace, was on “The 


College Teacher.” THE residuary estate of Wood Fosdick, 


died on April 6, 3 the age ot eightv-twe 


: 
vears, has been left to the American Museum 


nce on collegiate education for 


as held at the University of Illinois : wh 
' of Natural History. The value of the beque 
n connection with the dedication was 

, 1S expected to exceed $750,000. 
commerce building, which has been 

$50,000. The speakers THE campaign of the S 


{ lver Bav Associ: 


a cost ol 
I. Budd, president of the Chi 
Transit Company; Dean R. E. Heil- 


during the past year has brought $410,000 
the $450,000 needed for the boys’ school 
school of commerce of Northwestern summer conference facilities maintained by 
Professor L. C. Marshall, of the de- association at Silver Bay on Lake Geo 
political science of the University fund will be used to pay off all liabilities, fo 
Dean George W. Dowrie, of the repairs and replacements and to provide a wor 
commerce of the University of Min- ing capital. 
1 John H. Walker, president of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Fund, 
$150,000 on condition that the a 


One donor to the fund was 
which 


leration ot Labor. 
; ; raised $300,000. The remainder 
HUR NEWSHOLME, former medical 


; be raised | ersonal = soli 
Local Government Board of En- 7 yY P - 


professor of public heaith adminis- —— 
the School of Hygiene and Public THE Plymouth, Mass., 
the Johns Hopkins University trom observe the one hundredth annii 
1922, will be the principal speaker at establishment. Records show that 
can Health Congress, to be held at total appropriation for schools in Plymout! 


City from May 17 to 25. Sir Arthur $2,625; in 1926 it has been near 


S950 000 


i 


ectures at Johns Hopkins last week an Deseen of Bancat 


am Farr, the Father of Vital Statis 


‘The Growth of Social Insurance in 


State University is inter 
trolled st 


and departmental 


‘ 


of education of the University of any information ng scho tems 


} 


vas recently made a college of edu which are about to change either from grade 


th its own faeulty and curricula. It to departmental teaching or from departmenta 


ame privileges and rights as the col- to grade teaching will be appreciated. If 
beral arts, agriculture, engineering, school superintendents or principals of 


ete. Its objectives will be the ad- in which such changes are contemplated 
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icate the fact, it wil 


up 


cations should be 


commur ll assist materially in 


the problem effectively. Communi- 
addressed to Dr. B. R. Buek- 


Educational! 


setting 


ingham, director of the Bureau otf 


Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, 


Ohio. 


Use of Standard 


Pressey, of the 


“THe Introduction to the 
Tests” by Professor Sidney L. 
Pressey, has 


The 


translation is by R. Duthil, professeur a l’Eeole 


Ohio State University, and Mrs. 


heen recently translated into French. 


Primaire Supérieure, Nancy, and the publisher 
De La Grave, Paris. 
as against 


A rota. of 105 students for 1925, 


90 for the preceding year, is shown in the an 
nual report of the American Academy in Rome. 
Receipts for the year were $97,550, disburse- 


$83,305, assets $2,012,770, and endow- 


ments 
ment tunds $1,991,171. 


Tuition charges at Clark University will be 
increased from $150 to $200 a year, beginning 


in September, 1927. 


ARRANGEMENTS were completed at the closing 
sessions of the League of Empire section of the 
for a Euro- 


Educational Association 


Those going will leave Canada for 


Ontario 
pean tour. 
Europe on July 18 and will arrive in Paris for 
Conference. Marshal Foch, Paul 
Verdor and Paul Layon will be 
A fea- 
ture of the work of this section is the exchange 
It was reported that teachers this 


the Interim 
Painlevé, M. 


among those to address this conference. 


ot teachers. 
vear will exchange places with Canadian teach- 
ers, from England, Scotland, Australia and New 
Zealand. 


changed, fifteen will be from Ontario. 


Of the forty-seven teachers to be ex- 


Mrs. ApetiA ADAMS SAMUELS, principal of 
the experimental school at Cucamonga, Calif., 
has been appointed director of a demonstration 
school to be conducted at Pomona College dur- 
ing the summer. It is planned that each child 
will select his own activities, basing his choice 


upon his interest in and ability to do the work 
The school will also give 


he elects to perform. 
opportunity for a strictly limited number of 
prospective teachers to do the supervised teach- 
ing required by the State of California. 


A NATION-WIDE poll on the prohibition ques- 
tion is being conducted among the various col- 
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leges and universities of the United St} 
the National Student 
the results of which are expected to tu 


Federation ot 


ot the main topics of discussion at thi 
tion to be held Di 
Ann Arbor, Mich 


conterence next 





QUOTATIONS 
DOMINION SCHOLARSHIPS 


THE scholarship scheme devised bi 
Melbourne 


will set thinking a good many English 


cational authorities at 
as well as persons who are anxious fo 
distribution of white population throug] 
Empire. The Melbourne scheme has thx 
of simplicity. Any boy at school in th 
Isles who is under the age of 16 years 
ject to certain qualifications) to be 
entry to a scholarship scheme which 

him to take up school life in the Stat 
toria. The sum offered is £200 annual! 
sufficient to give the boy the best educat 


No doubt the b 
will have n 


Victoria can supply. 
win the scholarships 
about securing the oversight and hom« 

term time and holiday time that are ess 
the proposal is to have practical results 
the moment it may be assumed that all p 
difficulties of this type can be overcome a 
would with their 


English part 


satisfied that they are taking no greate1 


parents 


than if they were sending them from, let 
India, to a boarding school in this count: 
these essential details can be arranged, : 
offer from the Victorian government wou 
have been made if they could not be an 
the proposal seems to have great poss 
What the Dominions need are immigra 
the first 
hands to the tasks of Dominion life. It 


trom ean 


that the best way to secure this goal is t 


bring trained minds 


the immigrant in the mid-tide of educatior 


mould him for the new life in the env 
of the New World. 
with the Victorian authorities, they 


+ 


If parents see ey 


ty 


boys who will be likely to do credit 
homes to Victoria and to the Empire. 

If the new proposals are successful 
seem likely that the example will be 


ther 


not only in Australia but in the oth 
Dominions, and especially in Canada, \ 


need of new blood and a larger po} 
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ore pressing year by year. Possibly 
er Dominions in some ways will prov 
re attractive, as it is more possible for 
Canada, or 
New 


It is in the choice of boys that, per- 


to visit their children in 


South Africa, than in Australia or 


‘el | 


greatest difficulty will be found. A 


‘ 

boy with a sound constitution ought 
be shut out from the prizes that Oxtord 
bridge or other British universities offer. 
Melbourne 


here should, however, to some extent 


ce of a university career at 


the possibilities of English prizes in 
. field of learning. But all these 
stions depend rather on the size of an indi- 


no doubt 


family and the hunger of the boys for 
ture than upon mere parental judgment. 
estions involved will be fully discussed 
se directly interested and also in the 
Further details will 


aited with interest, for the scheme is ob- 


ols of Great Britain. 


one of great possibilities in the spheres 
of polities and of education.—The London 
Educational Supplement. 





DISCUSSION 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL PROBLEM IN RE- 
GARD TO COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


Paces and pages have been written with the 
vowed intent of portraying some of the vital 
sblems confronting the high-school boy of to- 
Vigorous articles pointing out the ways 
means of assisting him have been numerous 

t too certain in their method. 
[It has been my privilege for the last four 
rs to come into intimate contact with hun- 
of high-school boys and to learn from 
their real problems. I have attended a 
cient number of “Go-to-College” campaigns 
ssure me that what I consider one of the 
test problems confronting the high-school 
nt is a real problem. In plain terms, the 
which at the present time appears to 
to be of very serious nature indeed, is the 
which relates to the students’ preparation 
r entrance to college. As soon as one touches 
s already too tender spot, people are apt 
ke one of two attitudes: those in the colleges 
e attitude that the high-school students as 
the high-school authorities are making 
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no attempt to meet their conditions, and those 
in the high school are assuming that the col- 
leges care little or nothing about the high school 
problems and, consequently, are working inde- 
pendently of the colleges in arranging their cur- 
ricula. In my estimation, both of these views 
are fundamentally unsound, and, while I see no 
reason for the college consulting the high school 
in every move that the college makes, nor the 
high school consulting the college tor every move 
in its particular sphere, I do feel that a closer 
cooperation between those who have college ad- 
missions in their charge and those who arrange 
the high-school curricula would be a desirable 
thing. Even with conditions as they are at the 
present time, I feel that much can be done to- 
ward helping the average high-school student. 
The most difficult problem contronting the 
students in high schools at the present time is 
this: students desire to go to college in greater 
numbers than ever before, but they lack sufficient 
so-called college units and, consequently, many 
of them have to spend anywhere from one to 
two years in high school to make up these sub- 
jects or must go to tutoring school or must take 
all sorts of methods to make up the work that 
they might reasonably have included in their 
curricula, I realize that in all probability in 
the majority of these cases the students are 
themselves at fault because they do not know 
when they enter high school whether or not they 
are going to college. At the same time, many 
of them know definitely that they are going to 
college and yet through poor advice of one kind 
or another fill their schedule with courses which 


I teel 


furnish no basis for college preparation. 


that if all students to whom there is some pos- 


sibility of going to college would be required to 
complete throughout their four-year course the 
following subjects, there would be very little 
need for post-graduate work, examinations or 
tther makeshifts when they have completed their 
high-school course. 

I feel that every student with the possibility 
of going to eollege ought to take the following 


subjects : 


Four years of English. 

Three years of one language and two years of 
another. 

Elementary and intermediate algebra and plane 


geometry. 
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of history (civics might or might not 


in this group 
east two vears of the three standard sciences 
biolog’ 


this grouping of subjects will 


show that with very little addition the student 


would be eligible tor practically any type ot 
course in an American college. For example, 
if a boy should decide to g an engineering 
college at the end of his junior year, the only 
inclusion which he would have to make would 
be trigonometry and solid geometry. Since they 
are both usually senior subjects and of one se- 
mester’s duration, this shift would be a simple 
one. If a student were required to have a third 
science, the addition could in all probability be 
made. The same would be true of languages, 
history and other subjects. Besides fulfilling 
the basie college requirements, this course would 
allow the student to include in his program 
such courses as are absolutely required by his 
high school, city or state. 

The situation which brings about this serious 
problem is particularly unfortunate because it 
can be avoided. If the parents of the children 
would insist that the children take the courses 
which will prepare them for college, the first 
point will have been gained. If the children 
can be shown that they ought to take this course 
if there is the slightest possibility of their going 
to college, the second point will have been 
gained. If the high-school administrators will 
insist that such a course be followed by all who 
may go to college, the final point will have been 
gained. It is my feeling that the plan above 
suggested, if given the proper impetus, will save 
hundreds of high-school children from em- 
barrassing and uncomfortable situations. 

THEODORE A. DisTLER 

New York UNIVERSITY, 

UNIversITY Heicuts, N, Y. 





BOOKS AND LITERATURE 


Vocational Self-Guidance by DovuGLAS FRYER, 
J. B. Lippineott Company, Philadelphia, 
1925. 

Tus book, as the title indicates, is prepared 
as an aid to young men and women who wish to 
have help in choosing a voeation. As is also 
implied in the title, it goes on the assumption 


that there is no way by which an ind 
be told what he should do; he must 
himself. Before he can decide, ho 
must have facts. Dr. Fryer saw tl! 
while performing the duties of vocat 
selor at the Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. a 
number of prominent men to give lectur: 
might serve as a basis tor rational 
decisions. These lectures have been 
this book. They refer to twenty-on 
fields calling for an ability such as t! 
in the upper twenty-five per cent. o1 
population. Naturally all are fields o 
sional endeavor, such as advertisir 
ism, real estate, banking, engineering, 
tecture, and the like. Women’s oceupat 
discussed in a section contributed b 
Pruette. 

This method of imparting informati 
vocations is quite popular in institut 
learning. Many high schools and « 
well as organizations like the Y. M. C. A. « 
representatives of various vocations 
them to tell young people about the op; 
ties open to them. There are several 
inherent in such a program, however, 
one can testify who has tried to car 
For one thing the speaker often 
an invitation as an opportunity to te 
a great man he is. If he eseapes this tem 
tion, he may yield to the temptatior 
his vocation in exelusively bright « 
leave out the shadows. Even at 
remarks are usually so general as 
no marks distinguishing his vocat 
others. For example, consider this ] 
from a chapter furnished by one o 
speakers: “The young man who decides | 
the profession of ———— must have or 
a good preliminary education. A high sec! 
college education is highly desirable 
dence of ability to study systematical!) 

a purpose. There are, however, man) 
deprived of the privilege of acquiring suc! 
liminary schooling, have, by inte!ligent 
tion, experience, reading and study, fitt 
selves for and secured excellent positions 
field of business. The student of 

have the capacity for sustained purposiv 
His basic mental qualification is the 
reason straight and correctly and the 
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then he must have the ability to 
torget the 
in the blanks 


importance of in- 
ay fill with the 


dozen vocations and find that the 


é ially we l. 
lid the best he could to overcome 
esses inherent in this method otf pre- 
mation about vocations. Happily, 
the vocational descriptions contain 
tact, 


the time when by means of scien- 


minating flashes of concrete 
vocational activities we shall have 
vures to give instead of generalities. 
i not imply that this book is merely 
tion of leetures by professional men. 
nned to be a practical handbook 


oung man might use in measuring 
rests are given with which the reader 
re an objective measure of his quick- 
king (an adaptation of the Army 
le tor the intelli- 


Blanks are given on which he may rate 


measurement ot 


ectively, though the form provided 
tings is similar to the Army rating 
is now in questionable repute. 
portions of the book are those con- 


Tables 


showing comparative salaries; lists of 


formation about’ vocations. 


ire given; and names of institutions 


be secured in the different 


ng may 


other way than through its whole- 
, emphasizing the need of self-deter- 
individuals regarding their voca- 


hook constitutes a needed contribu- 
rapidly evolving field of vocational 
It is coming to be regarded as the 
hook to which to refer a young man 
high school, asks 


craduation from 


| do?” 


Harry D. Kitson 
MBIA UNIVERSITY 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


SPRING MEETING OF THE COL- 
LEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD 


iguration of scholastic aptitude tests 
logical tests) this June by the College 


Examination Board was hailed as 


ning of a magnificent research” by 


committee members 


board, 


Columbia 


executive 


meeting ot held on April 10 in the 


Library ol Univers ty Somewhere 


between 7,000 and 10,000 boys and girls of the 


graduating classes in preparatory schools and 


high schools will take the tests as a part of the 


entrance requirement stipulated by the col 


leges they desire to enter. It was declared that, 
when this is repeated for a period of years, 
“evidence will be available to prove whether this 
type of test 1s or 1s not a great addition to the 
educational machinery of the country.” 

The battery of tests to be used June has 


been prepared by a commission of psycholo 


gists in colleges having membership in the 


Professor Carl C. Brigham 


board, headed by 
of Princeton University, and includ 

fessor R. P. Angier, of Yale; Professor A. H 
MacPhail, of Protessor D. C. Rogers, 
ot Smith, and Professor C. L. Dart 
For the preparation and scoring of 


scholastic aptitude tests for 1927 the secretary 


Brown; 
stone, of 
mouth. 
was authorized, under the direction of the ex 
ecutive committee, to expend up to $25,000 
The board voted unanimously upon the resolu 
tion for this, following full explanations of the 
methods of conducting them and 


tests, pros 


pective revenue from the candidates. Secretary 
Thomas S. Fiske said it appeared probable that 
the giving of these tests would bring into the 
board’s field of activity a group of candidates 
comparable with two other historic accessions, 
viz., When Yale, Princeton and Harvard discon 
tinued their own entrance examinations in favor 
of the board’s and when the large women’s col 
leges acted to board examinations in 
place of school certifieates. 


tude test may thus become a source of 


require 
The scholastic apti 
numeri 
eal and financial advantage to the board as well 
as what Dr. Wilson Farrand termed “a magnifi 
cent piece of research.” 

Words favoring the increased expenditure for 
1927 were spoken 
Yale; President Pendleton, of Wellesley; Mr 
President Woolle V; 
Newark 


executive 


by Professor Corwin, of 


Pennypacker, of Harvard; 
of Mount Holyoke; Dr. Farrand, of 
Academy —all 


members of the com 


mittee. President Pendleton explained the plan 


of mailing in advance to each candidate regis- 
tered for scholastic aptitude tests a practise 


sheet, so that he can familiarize himself with 
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the mode of answering and thus feel fairly at 
home with the tests in an examination room. 
Each candidate will be required to present his 
sample practise sheet as a ticket of admission to 
the examination room in June. 

The board voted its thanks to Princeton Univer 
sity and President Hibben for their generosity 
in relieving Professor Brigham trom practically 
all of his university duties this past year to 
direct the preparation of the 1926 scholastic ap- 
titude tests. Professor Brigham is himself giv- 
ing up his summer vacation to the board with- 
out compensation and the board likewise has 
expressed its appreciation of this. 

The second main matter of business in the 
board’s meeting was the unanimous passing of 


a resolution adopting a new definition of the 


requirement in Latin, as presented by Dean 


Howes, chairman of the commission appointed 
by the board. This provides that there shall be 
no prescribed readings in Latin after the year 
1928. The definition of the requirement reads 


as follows: 


The examination will be adapted to t profi 
ciency of those who have studied Latin in a sys 
tematic school course of five lessons each week, 
extending through two, three, or four years. 

The paper will include passages of Latin prose 
and verse of varying degrees of difficulty for 
‘‘comprehension’’ and translation, and passages 
for Latin composition for the candidates present 
ing two or three years of Latin, and for those 
presenting four years of Latin in one examina 
tion. Accompanying the different passages set 
upon the paper will be questions on forms, syntax, 
and the idioms of the language, as well as such 
questions on the subject-matter, literary and his 
torical, as may fairly be asked. 

Each candidate will choose those parts of the 
paper which are designed to test such proficiency 
in the language as may properly be acquired in 
two, three, or four years’ study. The proper parts 


will be indicated on the examination paper. 


The form of the paper would correspond very 
closely to that of the comprehensive examina 
tion now set for candidates offering two-year 
Latin, three-year Latin and four-year Latin. 
The board approved the proposal of the com 
mission to prepare Latin word-lists for use in 
connection with the new requirement. 

In his report as secretary, Dr. Fiske called 


attention to portions of his annual report in 


which a detailed survey with numer 
is presented showing results, for successive 
year periods since 1901, in exan inations of 
twelve different groups of candidates. Six bes. 
dred comparisons are afforded of ratings 
boys and girls, 600 comparisons also by 
high schools and private schools, and } 
of other comparisons. 

Dr. Fiske pointed out that the tal 
show a remarkable degree of agreeme 


after year, for the larger or more significant 
groups ot candidates. He said that the table 
indicate 
that at the age of eighteen or thereal 
of expression as tested by the board 
in English is possessed much more 
girls than by boys. Not quite so overwl 
is the evidence that the faculties called for 
examinations in physics are given m 
to boys than to girls. There can 
that under existing conditions the girls 
are superior in the languages and in hist 
the boys have the advantage in mathematies and 
in the natural sciences. 

The tables seem to tell us, 
pupils of the private schools are or 
better prepared for the examination 
pupils of the publie schools and that 
preparation for the examinations is more eff 
in New England than in the Middle States 
the West. . . . The comparisons between 
and girls favor the girls in the ratio of 
261. The eomparisons between the 
private schools favor the private 
ratio of 529.5 to 70.5. Of the geo 
parisons 221 favor New England 
States, and 74 the South and West 


Dr. Fiske announced early publication of the 
book celebrating the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the foundation of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. 

Professor Tyler reported that the comm 
looking into the question had found that 


corporation of the board would be of littl 
no advantage, and accordingly no action 

taken. Secretary Clyde Furst, of the Care 
Corporation, presented a study of subjects | 
sented for entrance to colleges in the Middle 


Atlantic States in September, 1924 

The board voted to hold its m 

after on Friday instead of Saturda) 
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